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state of awful fear; and, seeing the multitude of 
temptations that surround us, our minds will be 
engaged in watchfulness and prayer, that we may 
be preserved through the various conflicts of time, 
and find a resting place in an eternal habitation. 

12th mo., 16¢h.—We can hardly passa day 
without meeting with some occurrence which con- 
vinces us of the necessity of keeping a constant 
guard over our words and actions. A calm com- 
mand over ourselves in every scene, is exceeding- 
ly desirable : it should be our constant endeavor 
to acquire it ; but we are too apt to let a warmth 
of temper arise at the misconduct of others, or 
even at their entertaining opinions different from 
ourselves ; hence arise argument and contradic- 
tion; which are but seldom accompanied with 
that meekness which leads to the discovery of 
truth. 

We may sometimes hear it pleaded in favor of 
warm and hasty people, that we see the worst of 
them, and that their passion having vented itself, 
is entirely over. This, I believe, may be the 
case; but how badly is it over! By making 
themselves appear ridiculous, and by showing 
their want of command over themselves, convin- 
cing beholders how little they are able to instruct 
others. Besides, every indulgence of improper 
tempers, does but increase the propensity to them, 
Those who appear more calm, have, | believe, 
sometimes an equal war within themselves, and it 
may be longer before the conflict is over. But 
as we shall readily acknowledge the propriety, 
and even necessity, of having our passions under 
subjection, we should endeavor to use those means 
most likely to accomplish it. This, we shall find, 
will not be by the least indulgence; the first 
motives to anger must be checked, if we would 
root it from our breasts. And for this purpose, 
the most effectual way is to lay a great restraint 
on the tongue, and not suffer it to plead those 
reasons which are urged by passion. If we allow 
our passions to disturb nobody but ourselves, we 
shall be more solicitious to get the better of them, 
than if we sometimes use them as weapons againss 
others; and those who take.a frequent and serious 
review of their conduct, will have deeply to re- 

et any circumstance in which they have suf- 
fered their minds to be inflamed, or been led to 
expressions which were contrary to the meekness., 
and quietness of spirit becoming all those whe 
profess themselves Christians, and essentially ne-, 
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Extracts from the Journal of MAarGarer 
Woops, who died at Stoke Newington in 
1821. 


Extract from a letter, 1775.—I could wish, 
my dear friend, that we may put in practice the 
advice thou gavest, in a former epistle, to be 
ready to excuse the failings of each other. If we 
expect perfection, we shall most likely meet with 
disappointment ; anda disposition to put the most 
favorable construction on the actions of others, is 
frequently a means of promoting our own happi- 
ness. Yet, let not the difficulty of attaining per- 
fection deter us from the pursuit; the mere we 
endeavor after it, the nearer we shall certainly 
approach towards it, and our labours will be 
crowned with some degree of success. It is not 
often that we keep too strict a hand over our- 
selves; and if we judge our own actions with 
severity, while we deal with a lenient hand to- 
wards others, it will probably only bring us to 
the impartial scale of justice. 

I have sometimes heard the doctrine of perfee- 
tion spoken of as dangerous; as tending to puff 
up the mind, and make us think we are arrived 
at that state. But I could never see it in this 
light ; and I think a state of humility and rever- 
ent fear so essential a part of perfection, that a 
high mind is a sufficient evidence of our being 
far from it. 

“ What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 
must be astriking query to every proud boaster, 
and effectually silence him. When we consider, 
that of ourselves we can do nothing, that even if 
we have done well one day, some temptation may 
be too strong for us the next, and that we have 
no safety but in an humble dependence upon 
God, one would think it would check every pre- 
sumptuous thought, and lead us to fear and trem- 
bling. I believe, the more true religion operates 
on the mind, the more it will lead us into this 
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cessary for such as wish to possess their souls in, of things, “from the cedar tree that js ;. 
peace. Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out of ¢),. 
Every disturbance of the kind greatly unfits us | wall,” and “ of beasts, and of fowl, and of er 
for religious duties. The mind cannot readily | 
compose itself, after being much ruffled, and we 
seldom regain tranquillity but by the door of re- 
pentance. In our intercourse with others, a de- 
gree of conscious shame must fill every miad not 
lost to sensibility, from the cousideration of errors 
it has committed ; and these are feelings that can 
never be experienced without pain. In short, 
everything seems to urge us to acquire entire 
command over ourselves; every view, both for 
time and eternity,warns us of the necessity of attain- 
ing this calm tranquillity. We must guard against 
committing faults, if we would avoid the sorrow 
of repentance ; and by keeping a constant watch 
over every suggestion of our own minds, we shall | importance; but the love of God diffusing itself 
not only receive strength to resist temptations to| over the soul, engages us to walk before him jn 
impropriety of outward conduct, but in due time | humility and fear, desirous that all our actions 
be enabled to overcome every secret sin. But if,| may be well pleasing in his sight. 
because we find we cannot at present command When we feel this love strongly implanted jy 
our minds, we neglect to pay a strict attention to | our breasts, and consider ourselves as beings who 
our outward conduct, we shall be daily losing | may shortly be called from this state of existence, 
ground, and omitting many little conquests, which | to be placed either in eternal happiness or misery, 
were within our power; thestrength of ourenemy | we can no longer look with strong desires after 
will increase as our own diminishes, and we shall | any temporal attainment, and shall count every- 
be in danger of being vanquished instead of be-| thing but as dross in comparison of winning 
coming conquerors. | Christ, through whom alone we can gain an es. 
1st mo. 8th, 1776.—We are sometimes tempted | tablishment in divine favor. This is the pearl of 
to complain of the shortness of time, whilst yet! great price, which it is worth while to sell all to 
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ing things, and of fishes,’’ we should, at last. },, 
brought to the conclusion of him, whose wisdo, 
excelled the wisdom of all the children of the eas 
country, and of Egypt; and that all beneath 4),, 
sun is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
I once greatly thirsted after knowledge, ay) 
mean not now to discard it as entirely uselens - 
but I would bring it to that state of subording. 
tion, which is its proper place, and carefully re. 
member those expressions of the Apostle, 
‘“‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth,” 
When the mind is deeply engaged in study, yy, 
are too apt to neglect many of the duties of life. 
and are elevated with the thoughts of our owy 


we feel various portions of it hang heavy on our 
hands. When oppressed with languor or sickness, 
or our minds discomposed by any occurrences, 
we wish hastily to pass over that period, or even 
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obtain ; this, the one thing needful, which will 
stand us instead, when all the pomps and vanities 
of this world shall come to an end. 

The prospect of a glorious futurity enables us 








atrike it from our allotted time of existence.| to pass, with calmness, through the various con- 
These sensations will gain great strength in the flicts of time. While we consider this as only a 
minds of those who are ardently engaged in the | state of probation, through which we must pass, 
pursuit of terrestrial happiness; they are disposed | to arrive at durable happiness, it lessens the dis- 
to repine at everything that gives acheck to their| position to murmur or complain ; we can bear 
present enjoyments, and murmur at the dispensa-| with fortitude the shocks of adversity, and are 
tions of that Being, who has seen meet, in his in- | not elevated by prosperity, but are rather en- 
finite wisdom, so to order things here, as may | gaged in fervent desires that all may work to- 
convince us that this is not the place of our rest, | gether for good; and that our souls may be so 
and engage us to look forward to a station of | purified, as to be fitted for celestial habitations. 

more durable happiness. | 4th mo. 28th —AsI was meditating on various 

Every temporal pursuit is liable to disappoint- | subjects, my mind was led to reflect on the hap- 
ment; and if we gain the object of our wishes, we | piness of that soul whose dependence is upon 
frequently find that it adds nothing to our real | God, and who, walking before him with integrity, 
folicity. can look with confidence towards the mountain of 

The endeavor to acquire a great fund of know-| his holiness. A calm seems to cover the mind, 
ledge, which seems as rational an amusement as | while treading in the path of simple obedience, 
any in which the human mind can be engaged, is | beyond what words can express; it enjoys that 
attended with the same mortifications, and too | serenity which diffuses itself in measure on every 
often proceeds from immoderate vanity, and a/| thing surrounding it, and contemplating the 
desire to be crowned with those laurels, which | Author of all good, ascends towards his presence 
ate of no use to the wearer. _with the incense of grateful praise. 

If we consider the end of deep learning and| How little are these sensations experienced by 
extensive knowledge, of what benefit iu general | those whose minds are perplexed with doubt; who 
are they to the possessor, or others? The re-| from endeavoring to penetrate into things beyond 
séarches of some into natural things may Lave | their depth, and searching into mysteries not de- 
benefited mankind, with regard to their present | signed to be revealed to the human understand- 
etate of existence; but if we were able to speak | ing, lose themselves in the labyrinth of uncertain- 
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~~ ct. puffed up with their acquirecents in 
. et, puifed up Wi eir acq me 5 
Co Yintoas, dines return to a child-like 
state, and submit to be guided by that principle, 
which too often appears contemptible in their 
eyes! O, human wisdom, how little art thou 
worth, when put in competition with that divine 
Wisdom which leads to purity and peace - 

Preserve me, O Lord, in humble fear before 
thee, is the frequent petition of my soul. Let 
me not be tempted to transgress thy law, by an 
improper thirst after the tree of knowledge ; but 
considering my own weak state, and the necessity 
of thy guidance and protection, without imperti- 
nent inquiries into the reason why things are so, 
or so, endeavor to make obedience my first object, 
and towalk in thy commandments, the delight of 
my soul. , 

9th mo. 3d.—In the hours of serious medita- 
tion, I am often led to reflect on the necessity 
there is for us to keep a constant guard over 
ourselves, and pray that we may receive strength 
to resist the many temptations that are daily oc- 
curring, in the common course of our lives. 

We are frequently overcome by trifling temp- 
tations, when those that appear more powerful 
have been presented without effect. Whence can 
this arise, but from a want of that watchfulness 
which we have seen to be necessary on more im- 
portant oceasions? In a state of ease and tran- 
quillity, we sometimes too readily conclude that 
we can withstand this or the other assault; but if 
we consider how often we have been vanquished 
in small skirmishes, or taken by surprise by the 
enemy, it would lead us to great distrust of our- 
selves, and to keep a vigilant watch against every 
attack. My own experience daily convinces me 
more and more of the necessity of this constant 
watchfulness. 

If we look only at the gloomy side of things, 
we shall be in great danger of being soured by 
discontent : all that partake of life, must partake 
of its various draughts; and the bitter as well as 
sweet must be their mingled portion. Let us 
rather, then, reccive with thankfulness those 
blessings with which we are favored, than repine 
at the want of some comforts which Providence 
has seen meet to withhold. We have most of 
us cause to put the query to ourselves, ‘ How 
much owest thou to my Lord?” We may trace 
his abundant goodness, notwithstanding our own 
unworthiness and manifold transgressions, and 
with the sense of unmerited favors, have cause 
for being bowed in reverent, awful thankfulness, 
desiring to render the tribute of a grateful heart. 
More and more, O Lord, impress me with these 
humbling sensations. Let me reflect how much 
thou hast bestowed, and how little I deserve, and 
with the sense of the many obligations 1 am 
under to thee, enable me to walk before thee in 
filial love and fear. 


He is the best accomptant, who can cast up cor- 
rectly the sum of his own errors.—Dillwyn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
COMPROMISE OF FREE AND SLAVE TERRITORY. 

During the discussions which have occupied 
the attention of Congress, during the seven 
months which that body has been in session, the 
statesmen of the South have repeatedly declared 
that they ask nothing more than their Constitu- 
tional rights. ‘They claim, according to their as- 
sertions, their due share of the territories recently 
acquired, with the privilege of moving into them 
and carrying their property with them. They 
demand that the compromises of the Constitution 
ghould be faithfully observed. 

Now, when questions of great national im- 
portance are introduced into so grave an assembly 
as the Congress of the United States ought to 
be, we should naturally expect, and certainly 
have a right to expect, that the provisions of the 
Constitution would be construed according to the 
evident intention of its framers, and agreeably 
to the manner in which it was understocd by 
those who adopted it. In such an assembly, we 
have a right to demand that mere technicalities 
should be repudiated, and that all the compromises 
should be viewed in the broad light of cotempo- 
rary history. 

When the Congress of 1776 undertook to 
exhibit to the world the principles on which the 
people of the United States assumed their station 
among the nations of the earth, they laid down 
an unequivocal declaration of the natural equality 
of human rights. In this declaration they left 
no place for negro slavery to hide in. The dele- 
gates to Congress, and their constituents, who 
supported and sustained their conclusions, of 
course proclaimed universal freedom, as far as 
their authority extended. If, after the promul- 
gation of this declaration, negro slavery had a 
legal existence within the United States, it must 
have owed that existence to some other power 
than that of this Union. Whatever may have 
been the preliminary measures of Congress, the 
Declaration of Independence was the act which 
rendered the United States a separate and inde- 
pendent government. And the principles which 
formed the basis of this government, recognised 
personal freedom as an inalienable right. 

But slavery had been introduced, before this 
declaration was issued, into every state then in 
the confederation ; and slaves were held under the 
authority of municipal laws. The system, there- 
fore, continued, not in virtue of authority derived 
from the Union, but in opposition to its. prinei-’ 
ples. Asslavery was maintained by the laws and’ 
usages of the separate states, they only could 
abolish it. Thus our complex government ex- 
hibited the anomaly of a confederation of all the 
states, united on principles of universal freedom, 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, being oue of its essential 192” 
gredients, while each constituent state sup 
the system of slavery, by which that right was" 
practically denied. 
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The growing liberality of the age, however, 
commenced the extinction of slavery, before the 
revolutionary conflict was terminated; and in the 
year in which the Federal Constitution was 
formed, the Congress of the Confederation, 
acting on the principles avowed in the declaration 
of DRitekacsa adopted the celebrated ordinance, 
which forever excluded the evils of slavery 
from the territory north-west of the Ohio, the 
only territory then belonging to the United 
States. 

The political history of that day conclusively 
proves, that slavery was regarded, when the Con- 
stitution was formed, as an evil to be tolerated in 
the states where it already existed, until they 
should agree to its abolition: but it was not de- 
signed to extend to new ones. From the territory 
north-west of the Ohio, it was directly excluded ; 
and in the permission to continue the importation 
of slaves until 1808, that permission was limited 
to the states then existing. And this concession 
was made to the two most southern States, S. Caro- 
lina and Georgia, under a belief that without it, 
they would not join the federal compact ; and the 
power vested in Congress to extinguish that 
traffic after the expiration of twenty years, was 
judged more eligible, than the risk of its indefi- 
nite continuance. It is also to be remembered, 
that the abolition of the slave trade was then 
considered, both in Europe and America, as a 
preliminary to the extinction of slavery itself. 
In the constitutional provision, respecting the 
delivery of fugitives from labour, we observe that 
slavery is recognized, as far as it is recognized 
at all, as resting altogether upon state authority. 
No right of property in the persons of men is 
admitted. Such a recognition was, indeed, care- 
fully avoided. The fugitive is supposed to owe 
service or labour to the claimant under the laws 
of a state, and to be surrendered, not to an owner, 
but to one to whom such service or labour may 
be due. This, according to the principles of a 
fair construction, implies a contract ; and a con- 
tract implies a reciprocity of conditions. For a 
nudum pactum, a contract without a considera- 
tion, is void in law. The claim to the service of 
the fugitive is, however, in this case, made to 
depend upon state law. That no authority ex- 
cept that of the states, was expected to sanction 
the holding of slaves, may be fairly inferred 
from the silence of the Constitution relative to 
slaves escaping from a territory of the United 
States. “A person held to service or labour in 
one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labour may be due.” 
In the preamble to the Federal Constitution, 
the objects of its establishment are declared to 
be, “ to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
apd secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Now, it is too obvious to 
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require an argument, that every one of these ob. 
jects is frustrated by the system of slavery. ? 

It therefore appears, that the general govern. 
ment was founded in the principles of freedom, 
and that its authority, as far as it came in cop, 
tact with slavery, was designed to curtail, not to 
encourage it. The maintainance or extinction of 
the system was left where it was found, unde; 
the control of the separate states. Hence yo 
conclude, that every measure on the part of the 
general government, which promotes the extey. 
sion or perpetuation of negro slavery, is a viols. 
tion of the compromises of the Constitution. 

That the design of forming a more perfect 
union, has been defeated by the toleration of 
slavery, is sufficiently proved by the contests a: 
Washington, during the present session of (op. 
gress. ‘The antagonism of freedom and slavery. 
seems likely to render a perfect union between 
the North and the South impossible. While the 
people of the former insist upon adhering to the 
principles of the Constitution, by restricting 
slavery to the states in which it is already planted, 
those of the latter demand the privilege of filling 
up a large portion of the newly acquired territory 
with slaveholders and slaves; and this in direct 
opposition, not only to the principles on which 
the government was founded, but to its declared 
cotemporary policy. 

When we talk of compromises, it would te 
proper to consider whose rights we are about to 
compromise. Every compromise which involves 
a dereliction of correct principles, is of dangerous 
tendency, and ought to be scrupulously avoided. 
When the Saviour of the world, during his per- 
sonal appearance among men, was arraigned as a 
criminal before a Roman judge, by whom he was 
examined, and found guiltless, it was the duty of 
that judge, according to his own declaration, that 
found no fault in the prisoner, touching the 
things whereof they accused him, to set him at 
liberty. But, to satisfy the clamorous Jews, 
he, instead of adopting the course which justice 
demanded, he proposed a compromise. “1 will 
chastise him, and Jet him go.” Had he kept the 
ground, which, as an upright and honourable 
judge, he was required to take, he must have re- 
leased the prisoner without punishment, because 
he was found innecent. But having allowed 
himself to be drawn from the path of rectitude 
by a turbulent crowd, he was prepared to con- 
cede to the lawless assemblage, all they de- 
manded. 

The question whether slavery shall be per- 
mitted to extend into New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, includes considerations of a_ highly 
momentous character. Every new region which 
is opened to slavery, gives a fresh impetus to an 
internal traffic, partaking of the horrors of one 
which our government has bound itself by treaty 
to suppress. When new lands are to be opened 
by slave-labour, the increased demand is liable to 
involve, not oply those who are legally held in 
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slavery, but to ingulf such as are lawfully free. 

A few years ago, when slaves were in demand for 
the southern market, the writer of this article 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
a regular system of kidnapping, carried on from 
the northern slave states, to the extreme south. 
And at this time there is known to be a consider- 
able trade in slaves between those states. How 
far this traffic is supported by kidnapping, can- 
not be known to those at a distance. But we shall 

robably do no injustice to the traders, to assume 
that they are not particularly scrupulous in regard 
to their title to their victims. 

If Congress should permit, either by acts or 
omissions, the system of slavery to be planted in 
regions under their control, which are now free, 
it is difficult to see how they can plead guiltless 
of the consequences, both in the impetus thus 
given to the internal slave trade, with its kidnap- 
ping appendages, and in the deterioration of 
morals which slavery naturally leads in its train. 

For the existence of slavery in the states, Con- 
gress is not answerable any further than its in- 
troduction or continuance is owing to the act or 
concurrence of that body; but every member 
who duly regards the principles on which the 
government of the United States was originally 
established, or the objects for which the federal 
compact was formed, must feel himself bound to 
use his constitutional influence and power to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery into the free terri- 
torial dominions of the United States. 

_ But there is one view of this compromise ques- 
tion, which does not appear to have received the 
attention which it may justly demand. Suppose 
we admit the claim of our southern brethren to 
the undisputed possession of their share of the 
common stock. Let us abandon the plea of 
human rights, as far as the enslaved race among 
us are concerned. Let us renounce the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and discard the doctrine 
of the convention, that man cannot hold property 
inman. If we must submit to the mortifying 
conviction that the people of the slaveholding 
states, are disposed to adhere to their system, 
notwithstanding its obvious and acknowledged 
evils. If we suppose that they actually see no 
reason for abandoning the existing custom ; still 
they must, and no doubt will, admit, that the 
opposition to slavery in the north, is equally sin- 
cere. They will no doubt agree that we have a 
right to enjoy our part of the common country 
without the interference of slavery. They will 
probably agree that if they are allowed a part of 
the common domain, proportioned to their repre- 
sentative numbers ; that is, counting all the free, 
of whatever colour, together with three-fifths of 
the slaves; they can have no reason to complain. 
This supposition is made, not as being strictly 
equitable, but as the most that the south can 
demand. 

How then stands the account? According to 
the census of 1840, the population of the United 
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States, reckoning all the free and three-fifths of 
the slaves, amounted to 16,516,331, of whom 
10,218,265 belonged to the free states, and 
6,298,066 to the slaveholding. According to . 
the estimate of Jesse C. Dicky, in the House of 
Representatives, Sixth month 6th, 1850, the 
dominions of the United States contain 1,535,708 
square miles. This territory divided between 
the free and slave states, according to their repre- 
sentative population, would assign 950,104 square 
miles to the former, and 585,604 to the latter. 
But according to the same authority, the free 
states, including California, have only 599,340 
square miles ; or 350,764 less than their equita- 
ble share; and of course the slave states possess 
that quantity above their proper portion of the 
common domain. 

But perhaps a more rational mode of ascertain- 
ing the part of the newly acquired territory 
which ought to be assigned to the free and slave- 
holding portion of the community, supposing 
them entitled to equal consideration, would be 
to found our computation upon the territories 
acquired since the constitution was formed. 

The dominion of the United States, as adjusted 
by the treaty of 1783, included our present pos- 
sessions on the east of the Mississippi, with the 
exception of Florida and a small district on the 
Mexican gulf. All this country south of the 
Ohio was included within the chartered limits of 
the respective states ; and the question whether 
slavery should be tolerated there was to be settled 
by state authority. On the north-west of the 
Ohio slavery was prohibited almost simultane- 
ously with the adoption of the constitution. The 
subsequent acquisitions being added to our terri- 
tory under the authority of Congress, the man- 
ner in which they were to be occupied, and the 
laws by which they were to be governed, until 
moulded into states, and admitted into the Union, 
became of course subject to the direction of the 
general government. [lad the compromises of 
the constitution, according to the design of its 
framers, been strictly observed, it is at least ques- 
tionable whether slavery could have been tolera- 
ted in any part of these new acquisitions, or 
whether any new state, formed out of them, 
could have been admitted into the Union, with- 
out a constitutional exclusion of slavery. But 
waiving that argument, we cannot deny to the 
advocates of freedom, their share of the domain 
acquired at the common expense. Estimating 
the area acquired since the adoption of the con- 
stitution at 750,000 square miles, and assigning 
to the advocates of freedom, and to the sup- 
porters of slavery their respective quotas, aecord- 
ing to their representative numbers, we should 
assign 464,000 square miles to the former, and 
286,000 to the Tater. But the four states, 


Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas and Florida con- 
tain, by estimation, 225,000 square miles; leav- 
ing only about 61,000 to be raised out of Texas, 
to make up the quantity assignable to slavery. ° 
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These computations are made, we must re- 


member, on the census of 1840, and perhaps the 
opponents of slavery extension might agree to a 
compromise, by which the area sacred to freedom 
should be determined on the principles here ad- 
vanced, founding the computation on that cen- 
sus; provided our brethren of the south would 
agree to surrender to the dominion of free insti- 
tutions, whatever portion they may be found to 
have obtained above their equitable quota. But 
in case the adjustment should be delayed, until 
the new census comes in, the claims of the north 
may probably be increased. Tor we can have 
no doubt that the relative numbers will be much 
greater in favour of the north in 1850 than in 
1840. 

These estimates of area are founded on docu- 
ments confessedly imperfect ; and are of course 
to be considered as nothing more than approxi- 
mations to the truth. They are, however, suffi- 
cient to show that the practical question to be 


decided, if adjusted upon a principle to which. 


we should suppose no candid southerner would 
object, must be not whether slavery shall be ex- 
tended or permitted to extend, into any part of 
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If the statesmen of the south are not w 
to permit the people of California and 
Mexico to decide for themselves, whether s]a, ery 
shall be admitted or excluded; or to divide the 
lands acquired under the federal cotapact, ¢it},, 
according to the representative or to the whit, 
population of the United States ; we respectfy}}, 
enquire on what principles or in what manne; 
are they willing to adjust the existing contro. 

E. L. 


| versy ¢ 


illing 


New 


| An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in Sig. 
| vanger, on the 30th of Sixth month, 1849. 





TO FRIENDS OF BERGEN, STAVANGER, ITS VIcIN}T) 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


Friends,—As the Lord has so graciously per. 
mitted us to meet together again, for the purpose 
of arranging 4nd considering the concerns that 
appertain to our christian discipline ; we feel it 
our duty to express in a few lines our salutation 
of tender love to all our absent friends, and sin- 
cere adherents of our community. 

We must first acknowledge our great unworthi- 


New Mexico and California, but what part of! ness of the Lord’s grace, and, with bitter feelings 
Texas shall be declared sacred to freedom; and | confess that great weaknesses are found among 
what part shall be consigned to the genius of | us; therefore we have great cause not to exalt 





thraldom. 

Perhaps our southern brethren will not agree 
that the coloured race, whether bond or free, 
should be so far regarded as citizens as to found 
their claim to their share of the new territory, 
upon the number of people of colour, either in 
the north or south. Indeed, if we admit, what 
many of our southern statesmen assert, that the 
two races cannot live together in a state of 
freedom, and that the extinction of slavery must 
be accompanied by the transportation of the 
sable race to their father land; it would seem 
to follow that in estimating our respective quotas 
of our new inheritance, we ought to found our 
computation on the whites alone. 

Let us then see how the account will then 
stand. By the census of 1840, the white popula- 
tion of the United States amounted to 14,189,705, 
of whom 9,547,269 were inhabitants of the free, 
and 4,642,436 of the slave states. Here assum- 
ing as before our domain acquired since the con- 
stitution was formed, to be 750,000 square miles ; 
the portion allotted {to freedom would be 504,623, 
and to slavery 245,377 square miles. Allowing, 
then, the four slave states, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, whose boundaries are 
probably well defined, to remain undisturbed ; 
and supposing the line of Texas to be so adjusted 
as to satisfy, and only satisfy, the claims of the 
slaveholding interest, the western boundary, in- 
stead of extending to the Rio Grande, must be 

far to the east of the Neuces; probably 

ving to New Mexico a larger area than the 

people of that territory or state have ever 
claimed. 


ourselves as masters of the Lord’s heritage, but 
| are rather incited to deep humility and lowliness. 
We therefore desire that these lines may tend tu 
the mutual encouragement of ourselves and absent 
friends, that we may, individually, closely examine 
ourselves, where we are, and how we stand before 
our Lord and Creator: before his all-seeing eye 
none can hide themselves, and He judges right- 
eously ; therefore we desire that cach of us might 
come to the throne of grace, and ask mercy of 
Him, only through the propitiation of Jesus 
Christ, for this is the sole source of consolation. 

It is the greatest glory of the Gospel that 
Jesus is our mediator, and makes intercession for 
us; without this confidence, none of us durst 
look up to our heavenly Father. Grace and 
mercy must then be our only refuge, through the 
suffering and death of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

During this year we have been evident wit- 
nesses of the Lord’s great mercy towards us. We 
have seen the angel of death hover over our 
heads, and heard of hundreds of our neighbours, 
who in a moment were removed from time to 
eternity; but towards us he has shown his 
mighty arm and power, in that he graciously 
spared us, by drawing the sword away from us 
again. May this tend to humble us before the 
Lord for all this gracious dealing toward us ; let 
us not think we have any preference, or are 
spared for our righteousness’ sake! Oh, no!— 
May it it rather excite us to remember our high 
calling, and that we have no abode here; the 
thread of our life may be cut to-day, for the pre- 
sent moment is all we possess; therefore, let us 


lremember our Lord’s admonition: “ Blessed is 
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that servant, whom when he cometh he shall find | 


watching. 'our dear English friends, and we perceive that 

It has been our earnest concern at this time | they continue to have the sume brotherly care of 
to exhort our friends to a diligent reading of the | us, as they had before. Their unwearied efforts 
Holy Scriptures which we believe has not been | for our spiritual welfare, show clearly that they 
attended to, as desired; we would therefore en-| sympathise with us, as brethren of one common 
courage all, fathers of families, as well as others, | faith, and that we are in spiritual fellowship with 
to seek a convenient time of each day for reading | them; therefore, let us not be discouraged, though 


a portion of the Holy Scriptures in the presence | 
of their household. We doubt not that in many 
families, hindrances will be laid in the way for | 
the execution of it; but we also feel that the | 
time thus spent is not employed in vain, nor un- 
profitably lost, but that at times, such seasons | 
will be felt as times of edification to the wander- 
ing soul, which feels the need of a moment of 
rest daily. It is not our intention to impose any | 
ceremonies, or lay them on our friends ; it is only 
a word of exhortation to fulfil a charge, which we 





hope each of our friends has practised, and that | yea, seek the one thing needful for us, even to 


he may do so with inereasing delight, as far as 
he possibly can: we are well aware from daily 
experience, how liable our corrupt nature is to 
deadness and lukewarmness. Were we what we 
ought to be, burning in the spirit and zealous in 
serving the Lord, there would not be so many 
hindrances in the way of the practice of our re- 
ligious duties, for we should do all from love to 
God, so as to say “I and my house will serve the 
Lord.” Friends!—let us who bear the name of 
disciples of Christ, not forget that we must take 
up our cross and follow him ; we ought, therefore, 
toremember our duty to God, and perform our 
Christian duty, though it be through trials and 
conflicts, even the trial of the refiner’s fire. Our 
corrupt and fleshly nature is an enemy to the 
spiritual birth, and combats against all that ap- 
pertains to our best welfare, and our souls’ salva- 
tion. Let none then be discouraged, though he 
is not always able to perform his religious duties 
in the life and feeling of the gospel: for a cup 
of gall is prepared for all to drink—all must 
walk in the way of the cross, who would reach 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

It is said “ be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life,’’ let us not, there- 
fore, be overcome by the dangerous state of luke- 
warmness, which leads to spiritual death; then 
will an empty ceremony be the fruit of our luke- 
warm zeal! Therefore, friends, let us earnestly 
pray unto God, to open our eyes to discern be- 
tween these two states, viz., the way of the cross, 
and the way of ceremonies; that we do not de- 
celve ourselves with a hypocritical profession. 
But let us seck earnestly that we may press 
through the narrow gate, and ask daily of God, 
that he would graciously grant us patience to en- 
dure the cross; so that in our gloomy seasons a 
en of faith might be given us, to hope in the 

rd for merey, and put our cause in his hands, 

who knows the inmost desires of our hearts, 
which say, “O Lord thou knowest I desire to 
love thee over all.” 





religious professors, for the good Shepherd knows 
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We have up to this time received epistles front 


we be so few in number, compared with other 


his sheep, wherever scattered on the earth. He 
is our King and Lawgiver, therefore he alone 
has power to judge in his church those who are 
of his true fold, for he knows his own ; therefore 
it behoves us frail men, who are liable to so many 
weaknesses, falling short in so many things, be+ 
ing led into so innumerable temptations, to leave 
all things unto Ilim, who judges righteously, and 
thus construe all things in their best meanings ; 


be permitted to pray with and for each other. 
And now, dear friends, we desire for ourselves 
as for you who are scattered as one from a city, 
and two from a family, that grace, mercy and 
peace may become our united inheritance, that 
we may sorun, as to obtain the prize of our 
heavenly calling; seeking first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, before we seek earthly 
things, so that we may make use of the pound 
and the donation given us of the Lord, for the 
good of ourselves and our fellow men, and closely 
watch over ourselves, not to judge our fellowmen, 
talking of the faults and weaknesses of others, 
and forgetting ourselves. Let each one rather 
seek after love and life, thereby to encourage his 
brethren, that if he himself is dead and luke- 
warm, wanting the true love, that he talk not of 
the faults of others. Let us seek to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and 
thus make right war against the enemy of our 
salvation, who continually seeks to separate the 
flock; thus may we daily watch our own fortifi- 
cation, then shall we, by the assistance of the 
Prince of our salvation, get a beautiful victory, 
and our reward shall be of the Lord, in his own 
convenient time—when he shall say to the 
tempter, ‘It is enough,” when he is permitted to 
rob us no more—when the angel of peace shell 
be sent to minister unto us, and we at last, in the 
evening of life, ean say “let thy servant go in 

peace.” 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 


Enpre Daag. 





FROM LIBERIA. 


We have received a file of the Monrovia He- 
rald to the 27th of December last. The num- 
ber of that date contains the message of Gov. 
Roberts to the Legislature. In it he draws a 
most gratifying picture of the rapid progress of 
the Republic in prosperity. Nothing bas occur- 
red during the past year to disturb the friendly 
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relations existing between the government and 
foreign powers, or with the neighbouring native 
tribes. 

The ratified copy of the treaty of amity, 
friendship and commerce with Great Britain, 
reached Monrovia on the 15th of October last. 

The resolution of the legislature, requiring the 
forcible removal of the company of slave traders 


at New Cestors and Tradetown, had been fully | 


carried out, and the Governor returns thanks in 
a proper spirit for the prompt aid afforded by the 
British and French Governments, in the loan of 
vessels of war. The slavers made a desperate 
defence, 

The mission of Mr. Teague to this country, to 
secure funds for the purchase of the territories 
on the north-west frontier, was wholly unsuc- 
cessful. 

The schooner “ Lark,’ which was presented 
to the Republic by the British Government, ar- 
rived in May last, at Monrovia, and has been of 
great service as a guarda costa, particularly in 
the suppression of the slave trade. She mounts 
five guns. ‘The Governor adds : 

“Commodore Bouet, Commander in Chief of 
the French Squadron, while here in March last, 
assured me that he would endeavour to procure for 
our use, as a donation from his government, three 
or four brass field cannon, five or six hundred 
uniforms, and as many stand of arms. A few days 


ago, I received intelligence, indirectly, that the | 


application had been made and granted, and 
that we might expect to receive those articles in 
a. few days. 


I am happy to inform you that an increased in- | 


terest in our favour is beginning to manifest 
itself on the part of the government of the U.3. 
Hitherto we have received but little support from 
the government of that country, though we are 
literally the offspring of American benevolence ; 
many of us were born in that highly favoured 
land, and naturally turn our eyes in that direc- 
tion for assistance to enable us to carry out the 
great objects of building up for ourselves and our 
children, a country and a home in this land: and 
I am sanguine in the opinion that the government 
of the U.S. will not be behind any other govern- 
ment in extending to us the helping hand, and in 
sustaining us in our new position. 

The President has been pleased to appoint 
Mr. Gurley to visit Liberia for the purpose of 
collecting statistics and facts, with respect to the 
extent of our territory, number of population, 
form of government, public revenue, and how 
raised, military and naval force of the Republic, 
our relations with foreign powers, amount of 
commerce with the U.S. and the susceptibility of 
that trade to be increased, and our influence upon 
the slave trade. This information is sought by 
the President, preparatory to recommending us 
favourably to the consideration and generosity of 
the Congress of the U.S. 

With respect to the agreement concluded be- 


| made. 


_ . 
_Kroo country an unbroken line of coast of aboy: 


habitants of these recently acquired tracts 
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tween the Republic and the American Coloniza 
tion Society, the Governor has received infor, 
tion from Mr. MeLain, the Secretary of the 
Society, that the interpretation put upon the ar: 
cles of the treaty by the Legislature, will be 4. 


| proved. 


Since the last meeting of the Legislature. ¢. 
veral important acquisitions of teritory have } 
The message says : 

We have secured the whole of Grand (‘sy, 


OT 


! . . { 
Mount, Sugaree and Manna territories on ¢h, 

north-west, and Grand Cestors on the south-east: 

| which give us, with the exception of a smal] jp. 


termediate point of about five miles in extent, in {] 


three hundred and twenty miles. The aboriginal ip. 
of 
country have incorporated themselves with us. 
'and they increase the population of Liberia 
| Proper to about one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Negotiations have been opened with the chief; 
of Gallinas for the purchase of that territory, 
and funds only are required to secure it. 
The message closes with excellent suggestions 
| relative to the financial and commercial affairs of 
the republic, with the view to their better regu. 
lation. —.V. Amer. and U.S. Gaz. 






FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1850. 


In conformity with the original design of this 
Review, of furnishing our readers with such in- 
formation relative to the proceedings of our larger 
meetings as may be supposed to interest them, we 
introduce into our columns this week, copious ex- 
tracts from the minutes of the late Yearly Meeting 
of New England, which we hope will be acceptable 
to many of our readers. 





The explanation derived from Bishop Potter 
of the meaning of the word doulos, which is the 
original term usually rendered servant in our au- 
thorized version of the New Testament, may serve 
at least to show that the servants spoken of in the 
apostolic writings, were not necessarily slaves, a‘ 
least according to the modern acceptation of the 
term. 


The document bearing the signature of Elijah 
Coffin, as clerk, which we introduced into the 41s! 
number of the Review, having emanated from the 
delegates of five Yearly Meetings, and been cor- 
dially ‘united with by all the Assemblies repre- 
sented in the Conference, can need no recommenda- 
tion from the Editor of the Review, to secure for it 
a serious and candid perusal by such Friends as are 
willing to be correctly informed in relation to the 
organization of our religious society. He may, 











Friend was awakened under an apprehension that 
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eee 
however, take the liberty to say that the document be in danger of paying the military fines under the 
in question appears to him a sound and unanswer- disguise of a eivil assessment. This intimation was 
able exposition of the principles involved in the en- given with a view of suggesting to such Friends as 
o which it relates; and that the practical | might read the Review, the propriety of examining, 


uiries t : : : 
7 n of those principles, as there indicated, | when about to pay their taxes, of what ingredients 


nee only safe ground upon which the so- | they are composed. The following note, extracted 
ciety can p from the “Friend”? of the 6th inst., shows that the 
—_— caution was not wholly superfluous. 
Wyanpvot Inprans.—In a Jetter from our valued 
friend Thomas Wells, dated Friends’ Shawnee 
School on the 18th of last month, and addressed to 
some of his correspondents in this city, we have a 
brief notice respecting the Wyandots residing in 
that vicinity, which may perhaps be interesting to 
some of our readers. It appears the above-named 
Friend has been extending his gospel labours to 
those people, and to the Muncy tribe residing a few 
iniles westward of the Shawnee Seminary. 


“The Wyandots emigrated here in the year 1842, 
and for the first two years had much sickness, so 
that they lost by death 120 out of 600 emigrants. 
Since that time a number of emigrants from Michi- 
gan have arrived, so that their number is now up- 
wards of 700. They have about one hundred farms, 
averaging twenty-five acres each, from which they 
raise enough for their own consumption, and some 
portion for sale. Their buildings are of hewed logs, 


| 

“fT was on the point of paying my militia fine to 
the tax collector, a day or two since, and that with- 
out thinking at all on the subject. No open refer- 
ence is made to it in the tax bill, but the item of 
State Personal Tax is 50 cents higher than usual. 
Some little occurrence excited my suspicion, but it 
was not until | had repeatedly and pointedly ques- 
tioned the collector, that I learned from him that 
the additional 50 cents was my militia fine. As 
the time when our taxes are to be paid is now at 
hand, would it not be well to put Friends on their 
guard, lest they be led in this manner to support 
the militia system, without being awarg of it.” 


Penn’s Reriections anp Maxims.—In the 30th 
number of this volume a brief notice was given that 
a cheap edition of this valuable little work had just 
been issued by Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 8. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia; and we have the satisfaction to 


oa pene oe cng ae inform our readers that a new edition has been re- 
except four frame and two brick dwelling houses, | ,,,, : ee ; : 

which are well finished. They have school houses, ntly offered to the public, including the Reflections 
in which schools are kept up throughout the year, and Maxims, as in the former, with about twenty- 
in which literary instruction is given to about eighty | five pages of additional matter. These additional 
children, These schools are supported by funds | paces consist of the character of William Penn, as 


trom the public treasury. : . |drawn by three different authors, in which is ex- 
‘The introduction of slavery into the nation hibited th te | 
about two years since, has caused much discussion, | yited the great superiority of his treatment of the 
simple aborigines of this country to that of most 


and has resulted in a division of the Methodist 

al so that there are at present two distinct | other founders of colonies in the new world: and 

Methodist congregations, which have about one | the jeter which he addressed to his wife and chil- 

hundred and thirty members in both. This nation 

has applied to Congress to be admitted as citizens dren when he was about to embark upon his voyage 

— . 7 A ; ‘ . : als 

to his newly-acquired domain. Though with these 

enlargements, the price of this little volume, now 


of the United States. This may be an advantage to 
consisting of 100 pages, is augmented to 25 cents, 


the best among them, but whether it will prove so 
it may still be pronounced a cheap edition of a par- 


to them all is rather doubtful.”’ 
The same letter mentions that for several weeks 
ticularly valuable selection from the writings of one 
of the wisest men who adorned the age in which he 


the prairies in their neighbourhood had been dotted 
lived. 


over with the encampments of emigrants to Cali- 
fornia, many of whom appeared to have left com- 
lortable homes behind them. The sympathy of our 


a 
<A CT 


We have admitted into our columns, an article 
which has lain some time on hand, on account of 
the information it contains relative to Liberia; but 
at the same time express our sincere regret that this 
attempt to establish a civilized community on the 
African coast has not been pursued by means wholly 
pacific. 


numbers of these adventurers would return no more 
to the beloved connexions whom they had left. He 
Was concerned to hold a religious meeting there, 
tor which purpose a meeting house belonging to the 
Baptists, being located near these encampments, 
was obtained, and a satisfactory meeting was held. 








Pennsvivanta Muatta Fines.—In pages 512} Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Hickory 
and 537 of our second volume, some notice was | Valley, on Fifth day, the 6th ult., Davin Jones to 
taken of the new militia law of P. ennsylvania, Resecca P., daughter of James Jones, all of Blount 


in which it w ; Co., Tennessee. 
ee shown that the fines se for , At Friends’ Meeting, White Water, Wayne 


refusi . eqs alee 

seit ” ee in military trainings were| (Co [ndiana, on the 5th ult., Hoxre G. Renyon 

ah ae their collection, with the state tax; and/to Jane S., daughter of Eli Brown, all of Rich- 
PPrehension was expressed that Friends might | mond, Indiana. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


From the Minutes of that body the following 
selections are made : 


Report of the Committee on the Boarding School, | come. 


slightly abridged. 

“ We, your Committee for the Superintendence 
of the Boarding School at Providence, have given 
attention thereto. 
at large have been held at the School, Quarterly, 


, the end of the winter Term may be st 


| Meeting last year, the Committee 


Meetings of the Committee | i 
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ated at 
2 18, being $246 59 less than the ' 


$2 Dalane, 
in hand last year—that being the amount } 
which the expenditures have execeded the 


e 
'\ 


in- 


According to the conclusion of the Year) 
proceeded ti 
ascertain, as near as might be, the actual expens 
incurred for the board and tuition of a scholar »: 
the school, and found the same to be $66 po, 


and of a Sub-Committee for its more immediate | Term, and that sum, according to the direction of 
supervision have been held there monthly, in the | the Yearly Meeting, has been charged the Jay, 


intervening months, at which reports on the con- 
dition of the School have been received from 
members of the Committee deputed to visit it and 
examine into its condition in the intervals of 
these Monthly Meetings. 

We believe in this manner a pretty intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the Institution in 
its various departments has been kept up by the 
Committees; and we are encouraged to believe that 
this condition has been generally much in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Friends. 

The labours of the Committee have been at 
times called for and bestowed, to encourage the 
attention of the Teachers and Scholars to the 
common and indispensable branches of an Eng- 
lish education, such as will fit them to fill the 
common walks of life, and to discourage a ne- 
glect of these for the pursuit of such as do not 
so immediately concern practical business. 

Yet we think it right to furnish in the School 
the means of instruction in some of the more ad- 
vanced studies, such as Mathematics, Astronomy, 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages, Natural 
Philosophy, &e. But we believe that in the pre- 
sent state of education among Friends in this 
Yearly Meeting, the Institution will be most use- 
ful in encouraging such a course of study as looks 
to the fitting of the children of Friends practi- 
cally to fulfil the duties common to all—while 
we agree entirely with the recommendation of 
George Fox, that Friends’ schools should teach 
whatever is useful in the creation. : 

The average number of Scholars has been one 
hundred and one, viz. fifty-one males and fifty 
females. 

The family has generally been favoured with 
health, and harmony has prevailed. Meetings 
for worship have been regularly held as_hercto- 
fore in the house. 

The accounts of the Superintendent and Trea- 
surer of the School Fund have been examined 
and audited. 

The expenditures of the School during the year 
ending with the last winter Term have been 
$13,754 51. 

The income from the School Fund has been 
$6,595 20—and from board and _ tuition of 
scholars and other sources $6,912 72. Total 
income, $13,507 92, being less than the expen- 
ditures by the sum of $246 59. 

The balance in the hands of the Treasurer at 


Term for children members of other Year) 
Meetings. ‘ 

The Committee apprehend that this conclusioy 
of the Yearly Meeting is one which it may }, 
well to review, and they think the present a suit. 
able time for the whole subject of the price of 
tuition and the application of the funds of th 
Institution to claim the renewed attention of tly 
Yearly Meeting. They therefore believe it right, 
instead of proposing the terms for board and 
tuition the coming year, as has been heretofor 
usually done, to recommend the whole subject 
to the deliberate consideration of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

We believe usefulness to the School would 
arise from the members of the Yearly Meeting’: 
Committee on Education attending each of the 
semi-annual examinations at the School, and 
would suggest to the Yearly Meeting that sucl 
attendance be recommended. 

We desire to impress upon the minds of Frients 
the importance, in our view, of children remain: 
ing through the Term they enter for, and being 
present at the examination at its close. Much 
diseouragement to the care takers at the scho 
and to the Committee, has resulted from scholars 
leaving previous to such examinations, and we 
believe a serious loss has also often resulted to t) 
scholars who have thus left, as well as inconve 
nience to those who remain. 

The subject ot the training of the youthfv 
members of our religious society, as it has ever 
been among the most important and interestivg 
concern of Friends, so we apprehend it remails 
to be of deep interest to the well being both ©! 
its objects and of the Society at large. There» 
both truth and instruction in the testimony “ 
Scripture, ‘Train up a child in the way be shou!’ 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
We trust the interest of Friends on this su!jec’ 
has not abated, and we feel encouraged to beliet: 
that the School has, under the Divine blessing 
served to promote the object of a guarded a 
religious education, and we may express the ot 
sire that with the continued eare of Friends, * 
may still be useful to the same end.”’ 

Minute on the State of Society. —s. 

“On entering at this time upon a considerati"® 
of the state of our religious Society as presen’ 
by the Answers to the Queries from our suit 
dinate meetings, we were introduced into ¢c? 
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concern that we might be favoured to discharge impress upon those committed to their trust, a 
this interesting service of the church under a | belief in the consistency of our religious testi- 
living sense of its importance. The first Query | monies with the truth as it exists in Jesus; that 
relates specially to the discharge of our duty to | His teachings lead us out of the vanities and ex- 
our Heavenly Father, by manifesting before men | travagance of the world into true simplicity ; and 
our sense of our entire dependence upon Him for we were exhorted, very pathetically, to control 


the purpose of worshipping and adoring [lim. our offspring by the power of dove. A blessing 


We were very feelingly reminded of the solemn | ever rests upon the labour of parents, when thus 
nature of this duty, and earnestly entreated to re- | exercised ; the tender, opening mind of the child 
flect upon the consequences of a neglect of it. If will be thus reached ; it will not resist the trick- 
we love God supremely—if we really feel, as it is, | ling tear of a beloved and pious parent ; and the 
our situation in His sight—that He knoweth our | testimonies of truth, so important to be main- 
very thoughts—that he is omnipotent and omni- | tained, so beautiful in themselves, so consistent 
present—that unto Him we are to give our final | for us as Christians, and so essential to us as 
account, and that before Him we must stand— | Friends, will not be revolting, but lovely, in the 
can it be possible that we shall be unwilling to eyes of our dear young friends. The unsatisfy- 
render unto Him the reasonable service of assem- | ing nature of those pursuits which lead from the 
bling for His worship. garden enclosed ; the disappointment which is 

A deficiency in the due attendance of our meet- | sure to result from gratifying those dispositions 
ings, especially in the middle of the week, con- | which seck for pleasure in the vanities of the 
tinues to be apparent in the answers from all our | world; the remorse that follows this indulgence, 
Queries; and the query has been pathetically | and the difficulties in the way of return, were 
raised, shall this continue with us forever? Will) spread before us to warn and to guard ; while the 
we not be persuaded, by the mercies of God, to | effects of the example of parents, in its influence 


render unto him the homage which is his due? 
Will we not commit ourselves into His holy keep- 
ing who can prosper our temporal efforts or can 
blast them at His will? We all need to be 
cleansed of the leprosy that is upon our hearts ; 
we all need to witness the washings of the Holy 
Spirit; we all need a daily renewal and an in- 
crease of spiritual strength ; and will we not avail 
ourselves of his gracious promise, that when we 
meet together in His name, there He will’ be in 
the midst? Will we not, under a renewed sense 
of our present necessities, and of the awfulness 
of the future that is before us, enter afresh into 
covenant with our God, to render unto Him the 
sacrifices which he is pleased to require of us? 
and will we not even rejoice in an opportunity to 
return unto Him of our first fruits, and not offer 
unto him of that which costs us nothing? 
_ Love to God and love to the brethren go hand 
in hand ; and we were impressively reminded that 
if we love not our brother whom we have seen, 
we shall not love God whom we have not seen. 
If trae love one of another filled our hearts, we 
should be entirely preserved from all evil speak- 
ing, all detraction, all whisperings concerning one 
another, and with feelings of concern we should 
be engaged to take each other by the hand with 
the affectionate language, Come, brother, let us 
£0 up together to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob. The example of 
our predecessors in the truth, in these respects, 
as impressively brought into view, and the an- 
cent command and promise pertinently revived — 
a ye in the ways and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk there- 
‘0, and ye shall find rest to your souls.’ 
: ~ right training of our precious children was 
*elingly dwelt upon. Parents were tenderly en- 


treated to seek for Divine help, to be enabled to 


upon our watchful and observing children, were 
| faithfully pourtrayed, and the blessing that fol- 
lows a goodly care in this respect was encour- 
agingly brought into view. ‘I will pour my 
| Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
offspring ; and they shall spring up as among the 
grass, as willows by the water courses,’ and they 
| Shall not ‘be rooted out.’ ” 





A report from the committee on the joint con- 
| cern of that and New York Yearly Meetings, in 
relation to the Indians located west of the Missis- 
sippi, informed that no way had presented for any 
action, on their behalf, since last report, and that 
New York had discharged its committee ; they 
therefore proposed that they should be also re- 
leased, to which the meeting agreed; but being 
introduced into a feeling of sympathy and com- 
miseration for the interesting objects of this con- 
cern, a committee of twelve Friends was appoint- 
ed to give such attention to this subject as way 
may open for, and report to the meeting next year. 
Testimonies respecting Auna A. Jenkins, 
Thomas Howland, and John Warren, were read 
and directed to be recorded. 


The Committee on Education furnished the 
following statistics and remarks : 


“ Children between the ages of 4and 16, 1288 
Children between the ages of 16 and 21, 555 


Monthly Meeting Schools, . . ] 
Preparative Meeting Schools, , : 2 
Family Schools, : : ‘ 13 
Children attending Friends’ School, . 280 


Children attending Mixed Schools, - 1835 
Schools taught by men Friends, . ‘ 35 
Schools taught by women Friends, : 35 


ee 
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“It appears from the above account that there has , MEANING OF THE TERM SERVANT IN Tax yp, 


been but little addition to the number of select 
schools since our last report, yet the committee 
are encouraged to hope that there is an increasing 
interest in home culture, and we believe that 
wherever concerned parents, in humble depen- 
dence on the Divine blessing, and in a manner 
calculated to strengthen mutual love and confi- 


REVIEW. 





atte 


TESTAMENT. 


The following extracts from Bishop Potty, 
great work, “The Antiquities of Greece,” wh 
was published in the year 1697, may help i 
more intelligent reading of many passages jn ¢}; 


New Testament : 
“ 


; , Slaves, as long as the or the o 
dence, have endeavoured to discharge their duty | 4 ; 8 y were under the gy. 


to their children in this respect, that the tendency 
has been to counteract the unfavourable influences 
of Mixed schools. Should this committee be con- 
tinued, or a similar one appointed, we hope that 
an increased concern may be felt for our children, 
and that care will be taken that books setting 
forth the principles and doctrines of our Society 
be placed within the reach of those who are des- 
titute and in scattered locations, and that parents 
be encouraged to acquaint their children with 
their contents.”’ 


“The Committee on the concern of this meet- 


ment of a master, were called Oiketai : | 
after their freedom was granted them, they we, 
Duoloi, not being, like the former, a part of th 
master’s estate, but only obliged to some gratef,| 
acknowledgements, and small services, (Chrysip. 
us de Concordia, lib. ii,) such as were require) 
of the Metoikoi, to whom they were in some fey 
things inferior ; but seldom arrived at the dignity, 
of citizens, especially if they had received thei: 
freedom from a private person, and not upon 4 
public account; for such as were advanced fo: 
public services, seemed to have lived in great re. 
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pute, and enjoyed a larger share of liberty than 
those who had only merited their freedom by the 
obligations they had laid upon particular persons.’ 


; —Polter’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. 1., p. 7 
‘To New England Yearly Meeting of Friends : | Edinburg edition, 1813. 


The Committee having charge of the concern This testimony is the more valuable as it is the 
of this Meeting for the improvement of the cou- | conviction to which the author has arrived afters 


dition of the Penobscot and Passammaquaddy | calm and patient investigation of ancient author 
Indians, report— 









ing for the Penobscot and Passammaquaddy 


Tribes of Indians, made the following Report, 
viz : 


ties. He had no temptation when he wrote cither 
That the objects of our appointment have from | to favour or retard the cause of emancipation. 


time to time claimed our attention and awakened | One hundred and fifty years ago the whole of 
desires to render ourselves helpful in some way, England believed that it was right and proper t 
though circumstances-have prevented their being | hold men in slavery. The venerable bishop’ 
visited at their homes by the committee the past simply aiming at the true meaning of the Greek 
year. But as many of them are in the practice | work Doulos—and in the above extract he has 
of roving from place to place, some of them have | given his decision. 

oceasionally been met with by members ofthe com-| Oikeres is only used four times in the New Tes 
mittee, and such opportunities have been im-|tament. Luke 16: 13. Acts 10: 7. Rom. 14:4. 
proved to mingle in familiar, and, we think, pro-| 1 Peter 2: 18. 

fitable converse with them. And although the Doulos is used in the New Testament one hun- 
failure of their crops for several years past has in | dred and seventeen times. 

some measure tended to discourage them in Apply this word as Bishop Potter affirms it Wis 
attending to agricultural pursuits as much as in | used by the ancient Greeks, and it will elucidate 
former years, yet we are encouraged in the belief Paul’s Epistle to Philemon concerning Onesimts, 
that there is some improvement in their general | y, 16; “ Not now as a doulos (who at most W% 
habits, and particularly in abstaining from in- | not a part of the master’s estate, but only obliges 
toxicating drinks.’ ”” to some grateful acknowledgements and small ser 
vices,) but above a doulos, a brother beloved. — 
Independent. 





The minute made at the close of the meeting 
was in the following terms: 

“The present Yearly Meeting having been a 
season of favour, in which, as we gratefully and 


humbly believe, we have witnessed the blessed rea - 
Head af is Clcesh te ho meende preserve and Senator Benton, in his late speech, gave 


direct us—being closely united together in love— following account of the labours of the Committee 
and the various concerns claiming our attention | of Thirteen, and of the bill which has beea 
having been satisfactorily disposed of, we now | offered as a compromise. 
conclude, proposing to meet again at this place at - ; . 
the usual time aoe year, if we Heavenly Father} All this labour of the committee, _— et 
so permit.” remedy, proceed upon the assumption th io 
f people of the United States are in a misera’™, 
Samuel Boyd Tobey served the meeting a8 | distracted condition ; that it is their mission to ™ 


Clerk. lieve this national distress, and that these bills 





THE COMPROMISE BILL. 
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sovereign remedy for that purpose. Now, 
ai this is a mistake, both as to 
the condition of the country, the mission of the 
committee, and the efficacy of the remedy. I do 
not believe in this misery, and distraction, and 
distress, and strife of the people. On the con- 
trary, 1 believe them to be very quiet at home, 
attending to their crops, such of them as do not 
mean to feed out of the public crib, and that they 
would be perfectly happy if the politicians would 
only permit them to think so. I know of no dis- 


tress in the country, no misery, no strife, no dis- 


traction, none of those five gaping wounds of 
which the Senator from Kentucky made enume- 
ration on the five fingers of his left hand, and for 
the healing of which, all together, and all at 
once, and not one ata time, like the little Doctor 
Taylor, he has provided this capacious plaster in 
the shape of five old bills tacked together. * * * 

Here are a parcel of old bills, which have been 
lying upon our tables some months, and which 
might have been passed, each by itself, in some 
good form, long ago, and which have been carried 
out by the committee, and brought back again, 
bundled into one, and altered just enough to 
make each one worse ; and then called a compro- 
mise—where there is nothing to compromise— 
and supported by a report which cannot support 
itself. Here are the California State admission 
bill, reported by the Committee on Territories 
three months ago; the two territorial government 
bills, reported by the same committee at the same 
time ; the Texas compact bill, originated by me 
six years ago, and reproduced at the present ses- 
sion; the fugitive slave recovery bill, reported 
from the judiciary committee at the commence- 


> ment of the session ; and the slave trade suppres- 


sion bill for this District of Columbia, which is 


_ nothing but a revival of an old Maryland law, in 


force before the District was created, and repealed 
by an old act of Congress. These are the batch 


: —five bills taken from our files, altered just 


» cnough to spoil each, then tacked together and 


ee eho 


christened a compromize, and pressed upon the 


Senate as a sovereign remedy for calamities 
which have no existence. 





THE EFFECT OF TIDES. 
Lieut. Davis, U.S. Navy, delivered a course of 


- lectures at the Smithsonian Institute, in which 


some singular and interesting information was 
brought forth. From observation and collected 
information, he stated that changes were constantly 
going on along our coast, of the utmost import- 
ance to the commerce and navigation of our 
country. At Sandy Hook, for example, where 
there is now dry land there was in 1836 forty 
in of water ; and this is the main channel. In 
i 


there was an open ship channel from Barn- 
may to the ocean, om as late as the begin- 
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this century, in heavy storms, the sea 
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occasionally made a breach at the same place; 
but the process of construction under the law of 
tidal action, has closed up this opening entirely, 
and the place is now an important part of Cape 
Cod. 

Other well authenticated instances, derived 
from a comparison of the recent surveys with the 
earliest charts of our coast, were mentioned. For 
example, Monomy Point is constantly extending 
to the south. Under the operation of the tides, 
a number of harbors and inlets, particularly 
along Martha’s Vineyard and Long Island, have 
been gradually closed and converted into ponds. 
The remarkable fact was stated that the salt 
water of these ponds had given place in the 
course of a few years, to fresh water. Another 
remarkable fact is, that the bottom of these 
ponds is frequently deeper than the bottom of 
the adjoining ocean. 

This fact is interesting, since it is found that 
the inhabited parts of sandy deserts, such as the 
oases of the Desert of Sahara, present similar 
depressions, the bottom of the valley being in 
some instances, below the present level of the 
sea. ‘The lecturer also stated that these ponds, 
in the course of the change, become the home, 
in succession, of salt water, brackish water, and 
fresh water animals and thus afford a beautiful 
demorstration of the geological formation of 
basins, such as those of London and Paris, in 
which the remains of successive races of animals 
are found in a fossil state. 

Lieut. Davis has deduced from his numerous 
observations, the law of tidal deposites—namely 
that all deposites on the external coast are made 
by the incoming cr flood tide, and that the in- 
crease of deposites is always in the line of the 
tidal current. ‘Thus, if the tide moves to the 
north along any part of the coast, projecting 
points, which may serve as nuclei, are found to 
elongate in a north and south direction. This 
action is not confined to our coasts, but Lieut. 
Davies applies it to the explanation of pheno- 


mena noticed in the Llandes of France and Hol- 
land. 


Another important deduction is, that the depo- 
sites at the mouths of the harbours and estuaries, 
(not rivers,) known by the name of bars, are 
formed from materials deposited by the ocean, 
The action of the tide is that of constant deposi- 
tion. Degradation of the coast is the effect of 
the waves and storms of the ocean. The general 
action of the meteorological causes, is to diminish 
the height of continents and to transport their 
materials to the sea, while the action of the tide 
is just the reverse, and tends to keep up and pre- 
serve around the coast the materials which have 
been brought down in geological periods. In this 
way, the belts of land which skirt our coast have 
been thrown up, and* even Long Island itself 
has probably been formed in the same way.— 
Scientific American. 
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THE LARGE INDIAN BOA, OR ROCK SNAKE. positions in which they are placed, and to angye, 
the ends for which they were created. ()p +), 
first view, the python seems a heavy, thick, hy: 
Beyond exaggerated and overdrawn stories re- | powerful snake, its body secmingly less rounded 
garding this animal, little is generally known | than the more active and graceful serpents, Ite 
relative to its habits and structure—I trust, there- | belly is cased in broad, flat, and uniform scales 
fore, that the few following remarks may be | of a hard enamelled texture, the breadth of ¢h, 
found of some interest to the general reader, | body being their greatest length. These scute 
though offering nothing of novelty to the expe-| form in this, as indeed in nearly all snakes, the 
rienced naturalist. organs of locomotion. Its head is flattened, any 
The great Boa Constrictor of India is one of | its jaws are armed with two rows of strong tees} 
the most dreaded enemies of the deuizens of the | bent backwards; these, when once buried in the 
forest ; for, though totally devoid of poisonous | flesh, act like hooks, and prevent any avin! 
fangs, its colossal strength renders it capable of | from withdrawing itself, as long as the jaws ae 
overpowering most of the larger animals when | main close; the vertebral column is so constructed 
once within its grasp. that from the middle of each vertebra on both 
The constricting serpents have been separated | sides, a rib articulates so loosely, that the ios: 
by most naturalists into two divisions, those of | perfect flexibility is retained. The lower ends of 
the New World, retaining the generic name of | each pair of ribs are joined to the inner surfiec 
Boa, and those of the old that of Python. In| of the abdominal scales, and can, through certain 
form and generic difference, they disagree but| muscles, be easily moved forward by pairs; 3s 
slightly, and, from all accounts they seem to | each pair is moved, the scale to which it is joined 
possess similar habits. | does the same, and this being pressed upon the 
The boas of South America attain, perhaps, to! ground, the sharp posterior edge takes hold of the 
a greater size than our continental Indian species, | surface, and so on with the rest. This principle 
but still the pythons of Sumatra, J ava, and most | of progression may be seen when a snake is as. 
of the other eastern islands, have been found of | cending the steps of a stair, each seale, in its 
almost incredible lengths ; from thirty tu forty | turn, being then easily observed to catch upon 
feet, however, may be considerd the maximum | the sharp angle of the step, and form a point 
length of these snakes, though few are found in ‘from which the next is moved. As far as | 
Southern India of greater lengths than from | have been able to observe, the python is slugyish 
fifteen to twenty feet. I have received through | in its habits, and prefers lying in wait for its 
the kindness of General Cullen, what was con-| prey. The smaller ones feed upon frogs, small 
sidered in ‘Travancore to be a large specimen of mammalia, such as rats, mice, &c., and also birds, 
the Indian Python, it having been killed in the | principally partridges and quails; these living 
jungles of that country, just after having swal-| mostly on the ground. 
lowed a full grown spotted deer. Its victim was| The larger ones that are found in the jungle, 
a doe, and large with fawn at the time. =e concealed from view by some bush or long 


BY LORD ARTHUR HAY. 








snake is twelve feet long, and measured four feet grass, and when lying motionless, resemble the 
in circumference when it contained its prey; this | trunk of a tree or piece of stone so closely, that 
is one of the largest pythons I have heard of, as | the eye is frequently deceived as to the object. 
being killed in Southern India—that is authen- They adopt this method of lying in wait from the 
ticated specimens—though I have frequently comparative slowness of their progressive motion, 
heard of much longer and larger monsters having , their muscular powers being more adapted for 
been seen, though seldom actually measured. constriction than locomotion. At the root of the 

There can be little doubt that such a snake | tail, two organs may be seen resembling hooks or 
would be fully capable of overpowering the | claws, and which have been supposed by some 
strongest man; and the natives of the jangle | authors to be mere useless rudiments of limbs; 
whence my specimen came, assert that bisons are | but to the animal they are of the most importsu 
often destroyed by them. This remains to be | use, particularly to the larger species; for by 
proved by occular demonstration, for though! them the snake fastens itself to a tree, thereby 
perfectly possible, and far from improbable, few | giving it greater power and freer use of 1's 
would believe it without unimpeachable evidence. | body, when encircling some victim within 1 

When first examining one of the large reptiles, | folds. 
the question naturally arises, how does it attack} The neighbourhood of water, or the vicinity 
its prey, and, when seized, how is it possible to | of some forest path, is the favourite haunt of this 
swallow it through so smail an aperture as its| reptile. His tail entwined round the trunk ot 
mouth, A little further examination soon ex- stump of a tree, his body carefully hid from 
plains the difficulty, but as I do not suppose | view by the thick foliage or rank grass of the 
every one has the same opportunities I have had, | jungle, he lies perfectly still and motionless, 
and if so, the inclination, I shall endeavour, in a | waiting for any unconscious animal that may be 
few words, to show how beautifully nature adopts | repairing to the stream to slake its thirst. The 
the structure of her ever varying forms for the | moment its intended victim passes within reacb, 





























on, 





the snake darts upon if, making the jaws meet| reptile. Much information regarding it is yet 
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‘ts throat, and entwining its body in folds round | required, which could be easily obtained by those 


the chest of the prey, so as to induce suffocation. 
Death ensues from want of power of expansion 


living in the neighbourhood of large jungles, 
where it always arrives at the greatest size, while 


in the chest to enabie the lungs to play. When}a few notes concerning the dimensions of spcci- 
catisfied that life is extinct, the reptile gradually / mens killed, made upon the spot, would go fur- 
unlocks each limb by unfolding its body, and ther towards our knowledge of the sizes arrived 
Joes not, to the best of my knowledge, further| at, than all the vague conjectures or hearsay re- 
break the benes of its prey (as is commonly be- ports often so freely cireulated without any founda- 
lieved) to better enable deglutition; if any bones | tion.— Madras Journal of Literature and Sci- 


are fractured, it is merely from the force used in 
suffocating its prey. Inu the case mentioned 
above, there was not a single hone broken in the 
body of the deer, which is sufficient proof to 
show that deglutition can take place without 
fracture to the skeleton. 

The next act is that of swallowing, and this is 
an operation that takes considerable time and ex- 
ertion on the part of the snake. He generally 
commences by the head, which being the smaller 
part, serves to distend the throat of the python 
and prepare it gradually for the immense strain 
it has to undergo when forcing down the bulky 
part of the prey. The mechanism of the snake’s 
jaws is wonderfully adapted for the distention 
they have to undergo; the under jaw articulates 
0 loosely in the upper, that dislocation can take 
place at the symphysis without causing pain. 
Inthe python, beyond the act of holding its prey, 
the jaws are not of any use, and consequently 
nature has only provided them with a structure 
to answer that end already noticed in the recurved 
fm of the teeth. Dislocation takes place as 
gradually as the increasing size of the prey ren- 
‘jers distension necessary ; the lower jaw hanging 
at length, quite loose and disconnected from the 
upper. 

itis an erroneous idea, though a very preva- 
lent one, that the snake covers the whole of its 
vietim with saliva from the tongue before swal- 
lowing it. A single glance at the structure of 
the tongue of any reptile would at once prove the 
absurdity of this notion ; that organ being of a 
very long and slender form, wholly unadapted 
br either licking or tasting. The glands that 
generate the saliva are only called into action 
when the animal has begun to swallow. The 
nueus then secreted naturally assists deglutition 
‘0 a great degree, but it is never poured forth 
ll the animal actually begins to swallow. To 
prevent suffocation while forcing the body down 
\1e esophagus, two small muscles attached to the 
ower Jaw and also to the trachea have been diseo- 
vered, which can bring forward the larynx nearly 
to the mouth, which would enable any one to 
observe the larynx opening and shutting while 
‘leglutition is proceeding. After the entire ani- 
mal is swallowed, a kind of lethargy pervades 
the system of the snake, and he then may be 
‘afely approached. Of this the natives are well 


“ware, and attack him in consequence without 


fear, 
Such are a few of the habits of the monster 
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WATER SPOUT IN THE PACIFIC, 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser copies the 
following from the manuscript of a pamphlet 
which is about to be published in that city, 
entitled, *‘ California as I saw it,” the author of 
which is a returned adventurer : 

When off the Mexican coast, we had a fine view 
of that natural, but imperfectly understood phe- 
nomenon—a water spout—which, in several re- 
spects, was new, even to the old experienced sea- 
men on board. It was a warm morning, with 
variable breezes, that scarcely ruffled the surface 
of the ocean. Ata distanee of about one hun- 
dred rods to the westward, suddenly there was a 
disturbing of the smooth water—within an era of 
perhaps an hundred feet; it at first boiled and 
foamed, then a spray or vapour arose from the 
turmoil, which had soon a focus in its ceutre, 
around which it whirled ina spiral form, upwards, 
as we often see dust, and other light substances 
of the earth, in the incipient stage of a whirlwind. 
It rose rapidiy to the height of three or four hun- 
dred feet, almost perpendicular, then swayed off, 
and after forming a graceful curve, assumed again 
its almost perpendicular position, until it pierced 
a light fleecy cloud. Its entire height seemed to 
us from 5000 to 6000 feet. 

As the column of vapour ascended, its base 
upon the ocean enlarged, until it assumed a coni- 
cal form throughout its whole extent. When it 
touched the cloud, quick almost as an electric 
flash, the vapour disappeared, and we had the 
sublime spectacle of a gigantic column of clear 
blue water, its base upon the sea, and its apex in 
the clouds ! 

The whole mighty phenomenon was noiseless ; 
no other sounds than the gentle ones of the waves 
as they broke before the bow of our ship, dis- 
turbed the stillness of the scene. The vast 
column swayed and undulated with the wind, as 
if it had been a huge sea serpent that was 
stretched from the ocean to the clouds! Its 
entire duration was from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
when it seemed to have performed its office, its 
surplus of water settled down into the ocean, or 
rather again assuming the vapour, commencing at 
its connection with the cloud. The cloud that it 

ierced was at first of a light colour, as I have 
fore observed. As it began to fill from the 
mighty conduit that had towered up to it, it grew 
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dense and black, us if gorged and surfeited from 
its vast reservoir ! 

In the afternoon we had a drenching shower, 
as if the surcharged cloud was returning back to 
the ocean the contribution it had levied in the 
morning. 

We saw other water spouts in our voyage, but 





none that deserved mentioning, after witnessing | 


the one I have attempted to describe. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
Jchovah-nissi—The Lord my banner.—Ex. xvii. 15. 


By whom was David taught 

To aim the dreadful blow, 

When he Goliath fought,— 

And laid the Gittite low ?— 
No sword, nor spear, the stripling took ; 
But chose a pebble from the brook. 


*T was Israel’s God and King 
Who sent him to the fight ;— 
Who gave him strength to sling, 
And skill to aim aright. 
Ye feeble saints, your strength endures, 
Because young David’s God is yours. 


Who order’d Gideon forth 

To storm th’ invader’s camp, 

With arms of little worth, 

A pitcher and a lamp? 
The trumpet made his coming known ;— 
And all the host was overthrown. 


Oh! I have seen the day 
When, with a s.ngle word,— 
God helping me to say, 
My trust is in the Lord,— 
My soul has quell’d a thousand foes 
Fearless of all that could oppose. 
But anbelief,—self-will,_— 
Self-righteousness and pride,— 
How olten do they steal 
My weapon from my side? 
Yet David’s Lord and Gideon’s friend, 


Will help his servants to the end. Cowrer. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The Europa arrived at Halifax on the Ist. inst, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 23d ult. In the 
House of Commons, Lord John Russell made an 
able speech in defence of the conduct of the min- 
istry on the Greek question, and treated the vote 
of censure in the House of Lords, with contempt. 
It was thought, that so long as the ministers should 
continue to possess the confidence of the Commons, 
they would retain their places. The probability of 
an adjustment of the dithculty between Lord Palm- 
erston and Gen. Lafitte, appeared more distant than 
ever. . 

In Poland, numerous arrests have recently been 
made, in consequence of a threatened insurrection 
for the purpose of emancipating that country from 
the dominion of Prussia, Austria and Russia. A 
pamphlet had been a circulated, bearing the 
title, “ Words of Truth for the Polish People,” 
which announced opinions strenuously opposed to 
the existing order of things, and contained an ex- 
citing detail of the oppressions of the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian governments, urging the 
people to a simultaneous and determined resist- 
ance. 

The American Consul at Havanna, is reported to 
have demanded the delivery, by the Spanish autho- 
rities, of the prisoners and vessels captured near the 
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coast of Yucatan, and to have met with a deci,. 
refusal. oi 

In Texas, the news from Santa Fe produced ;, 
tense excitement, and an extra session of the Leo... 
lature was about to be convened. he 

A company has been formed in Baltimore, for )), 
purpose of working one of the quicksilver mines ,. 
California. According to accounts received fio», 
persons whose scientific knowledge gives authoy:.. 
to their opinzon on the subject, and who have exam), 
ed the mines, the supply of the metal is inexhaye::. 
ble, and can searcely fail to yield immense profits 

The Michigan Convention, to revoke the Sta», 
Constitution, has decided in favour of retaining :, 
seat of government at Lansing. It has refused : 
grant electoral privileges to persons of colour, a 
|adopted a proposition to distranchise persons w} 
bet on elections. 

On the morning of the 2d inst. Professor Wehe,- 
sent to the Governor and Council of Mass. a writ, 
communication, in which he confesses that he kilje. 
Dr. Parkman, in a fit of violent excitement, cause: 

| by the taunts and threats of the latter. He alleges 
that the act was entirely unpremeditated, and the: 
| the fatal wound was inflicted by a single blow wi: 
a stick which happened to be at hand; and, the: 
finding his efforts to resuscitate the Doctor unava))- 
ing, his subsequent attempts to conceal the bodr. 
were the result of consternation arising from th. 
| unexpected event. 
| The fal! of a large portion of Table Rock, from 
150 to 200 feet long, and from 30 to 70 broad, mak- 
ing au irregular semicircle, took place at the Niagan 
falls on the 29th ult. ' 
By a telegraphic despatch received since th 
paper was put in type, we are informed that Pres.- 
|dent Taylor expired at about half past ten on th: 
| night of the 9th inst. 
| Our city was visited on the 9th inst. with an ay- 
| ful conflagration, such as had not been previous); 
| witnessed since it wasfounded. The fire broke ou 
in the afternoon, near Vine street wharf, and som 
|explosive substance in one of the buildings firs 
| attacked, scattered the burning materials over the 
adjoining houses, thus giving a fearful and unma:- 











ageable force to the conflagration, besides destroyin, 
a number of lives. By this awful event a numbe: 
of families, in comfortable circumstances, are su.- 
denly rendered homeless. 

In Congress affairs continue nearly in slatu ¢ 
In the Senate, on the 3d inst., J. Wales, of Delawar 
presented a set of resolutions adopted at a meet. 
of the citizens of Wilmington, Del., in opposition \ 
the Omnibus Bill. This bill was still under discus 
sion in the Senate at the time of our latest informe- 
tion, with very little prospect of its being scc 
brought to a conclusion. ; 

A copy of the constitution adopted by the peop” 
of New Mexico is announced as received at Wa: 
ington. It was to be submitted toa vote of 'e 
people on the 20th of last month; and the first se 
sion of the legislamre was to commence on the !s 
inst. On the subject of slavery, the constitutor, 
after reciting in substance the introductory part 0! 1 
declaration of independence, respecting hume' 
rights, provides that no male slave shall be hel 
by law to serve another as servant, slave or appr’™ 
tice, after attaining the age of twenty-one yea". 
unless bound by his own consent, after arriving © 
that age, or sentenced to serve as a punishment !« 
crime. Females in like manter are exempted from 
servitude after attaining the age of eighteen. 








